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By Vivian Weedon 
Curriculum Consultant 
School and College Division 
National Safety Council 


“The 
OME..." 

“Thatched one! Thatched one! 
Winifred,” said the exasperated 
teacher. ‘““NOT smashed one.” 

The child, near tears, stood her 
ground. “It is smashed one. My daddy 
said so.” 

Later, mother’s gentle explanation 
that smashed was “daddy’s little 
joke”’ and daddy’s apology for mis- 
leading his daughter, weren't quite 
satisfactory. Somehow, Winifred’'s 
adults had let her down. School and 
home both suffered, or rather, it was 
the child who suffered through a 
newborn lack of trust for both 
institutions. 

That incident happened many years 
ago and would now be of anecdotal 
interest only, were it not for the fact 
that to this day many children are 
subjected to conflicting influences at 
home and school. Both teacher and 
parent may have the good of the 
child as their prime objective but 
through misunderstanding or lack of 
knowledge may so instruct as to dis- 
integrate rather than reinforce the 
child’s learning. 
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cottage was a_ smashed 


Many schools, these days, prefer no 
parental aid in the so-called “tool” 
subjects. If the school, for example, 
is teaching the additive method of 
subtraction while the parent knows 
only the “take-away” method, con- 
fusion will result. The child’s read- 
ing may suffer if the school is teach- 
ing by the “whole” method and the 
parent by the phonetic method. In 
these cases the parent’s duty is clear: 
Leave instruction to the school. 


But in the matter of home safety 
there is no such easy solution. The 
home is teaching home safety, good 
or bad, every day whether it realizes 
it or not. What of the child who, at 
school, is taught to turn pot handles 
in so that the pot will not be knocked 
off the stove, while her mother in- 
structs her to turn the handles out 
so they will not get hot? What of 
the boy whose mother or father 
teaches him to hurry up the fire with 
a little kerosene (“It’s perfectly safe 

I’ve done it all my life and I’ve not 
had an accident.”) when the school 
instruction is clear and concise: Never 
use kerosene to start a fire! 

(Continued on page 14) 








— year’s festive season will be 
joyously celebrated in many Ameri- 
can homes. Families and friends, 
together once more after long, hard 
absences, will be eager for a good, 
old-fashioned celebration. 

From many kitchens will come the 
remembered aroma of turkey roast- 
ing in the oven, fragrant pumpkin 
pies cooling on the window sill, and 
spicy cranberry sauce begging to be 
sampled. 

Care must be taken, however, to 
see that the happy occasion is not 
marred by one of those painful 
kitchen accidents. Careful planning, 
advance food preparation, and fam- 
ily sharing of the “K.P.” duties will 
eliminate the hurry and fatigue 
which often cause accidents or leave 
Mother too exhausted to enjoy her 
own cooking. 

Before the big day, make a check- 
up to see that hallways, back stairs, 
and basement steps are free of mops 


Thanksgiving by Doris Lee—Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 


SAVE THE COOK! 


and bottles, and other paraphernalia 
which might be responsible for a 
serious fall. 

Have plenty of dry pot holders near 
the range for handling hot utensils, 
and, when you peek to see how some- 
thing’s cooking, lift the cover of the 
utensil away from you, using it as a 
shield to protect your hands and face 
from steam. 

When you retrieve the seldom-used 
turkey-platter from the top shelf, 
take time to use a sturdy stepladder, 
rather than a chair or box, to avoid 
danger of a fall. 

Wash sharp knives separately and 
store them in a safe knife rack which 
conceals the edges of the blades and 
is out of reach of the children. Watch 
the cutting edge of the knife when 
cutting, and keep fingers away from 
the blade. 

Wipe up anything spilled on the 
floor immediately so there will be no 
chance of someone’s slipping. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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i SANTA CLAUS coming to your 
house? Better ask him either to 
make his suit and whiskers fire-re- 
sistive* or else not to smoke his 
Christmas cigar until he is out of 
character! 


Your first peace-time Christmas 
tree in four years should be an ex- 
tra-beautiful, extra-safe one. Obtain 
a fresh tree and set it up in a stand 
having a built-in water basin which 
will help prevent dryness. Place the 
tree where it will not obstruct a 
room exit nor be near heat. It’s a 

@:: idea to use metal tinsel and 
hang it on the tree before stringing 
the electric lights, as short circuits 
may be caused by tinsel coming in 
contact with live parts of the bulbs. 
Of course, your lights should bear 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 


We understand that a new note is 
to be introduced, this year, into the 
trimming of the tree: round, fluores- 
cent lights which not only provide 
illumination but actually make the 
tree glow. As these lights “burn 
cool,” they offer a decided safety 
factor. 


Use care in the selection of your 
ornaments; pyroxylin plastic (cellu- 
loid, to you) is highly flammable. 

Acquire two good habits: 1) Never 
leave a lighted Christmas tree un- 
guarded, and 2) dispose of it and 
any other evergreen decorations be- 
fore they become very dry. Both are 
fire hazards. 


*You can make them fire-resistive by 
preparing a mixture of 2 oz. carbonate of 
soda, 2 oz. ammonia carbonate, 2 oz. boric 
acid, tA p. water. Boil, strain, spray on 
material. 
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If you’re lucky enough to have a 
“white” Christmas, you'll probably 
need to clear the icicles from eaves 
and cornices (by means of a long 
pole) before your holiday guests ar- 
rive. If your roof is flat and the 
snowfall has been heavy, you’d best 
take your morning’s exercise with a 
shovel. Sprinkle salt generously on 
your icy walk for traction, or use 
sand, gravel, or fine cinders, first 
treating lightly with salt to anchor 
the mixture in the ice. If your neigh- 
bor has been negligent in this respect, 
take short steps when covering his 
territory, and, if you should fall, try 
to relax and take it with a roll. 


The children will be anxious to try 
out their new sleds and skates. For 
amateurs, a not-too-steep hill that 
doesn’t run onto a highway, and that 
is reasonably free of natural ob- 
stacles, is safest for coasting. 


Naturally, as far as the drowning 
hazard is concerned, it is safest to 
skate on ponds and rinks because 
they are generally shallow. When 
skating elsewhere, as on a river, 
knowledge about. ice conditions and 
ability to judge them are safety 
requisites. 


Perhaps others at your holiday 
festivities will want to ski. Reckless- 
ness, poor judgment, improper cloth- 
ing or equipment, and lack of skill 
cause most skiing accidents. Dis- 
courage the amateur who tries to be 
a professional in one easy lesson! 


If Grandpa and Grandma decide to 
walk off some of the Christmas tur- 
key, remind them to proceed cau- 
tiously, as snow decreases visibility 
of both driver and pedestrian, and 
automobiles running on snow-covered 
streets cannot be so easily heard. 
Snow-filled gutters and curb-cross- 
ings can cause a bad spill or a pain- 
fully-wrenched ankle, also. 


For the littlest family members 
who are to remain in the front yard, 
snow forts and figures—and snow- 
balling—will probably be the order of 
the day. No rocks in the snowballs, 
no frozen snowballs, and no throw- 
ing at unwary passers-by should be 
firm parental instructions. 


All set? Happy holiday! 





“MR. & MRS. 
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a booklet designed to give the secinning 
homemaker a bride’s-eye view of planning 
for efficient and safe homemaking. 


You will find helpful information about 
furnishing and arranging your home; how 
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holiday-time and playtime 
throughout the year are to 
be happy times for children, 
their Christmas, birthday, 
and_ special-occasion gifts 
must be suitable and safe. 


A careful selection of playthings 
is an important part of the preven- 
tion of playtime accidents. However, 
wise selection is not enough. Pa- 
rental teaching and supervision are 
the next necessary steps. Air rifles, 
archery sets, dart games, sharp 
knives, electric toys or chemistry 
sets, may become dangerous in the 
hands of children too young (or too 
ill-advised) to understand the haz- 
ards involved. Even older children 
require adult supervision with play 
equipment of this type. 


Since babies and toddlers invari- 
ably follow the rule “from hand to 
mouth” with everything they handle, 
never give them small objects to play 


_with such as marbles, coins, beads, or 


jacks. Examine all toys for small 
parts, such as the glass eyes of a 
teddy-bear, which might be pulled 
off and put in his mouth by the child. 
Nearly 600 children under 5 years of 
age die each year as a result of 
suffocation by ingested small objects. 


Since children are inclined to put 
paint-smeared fingers in their mouths 
and to chew on painted toys, be cer- 
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harmless. 


tain that colorings are 
Swallowing paint containing poison- 
ous ingredients, such as lead, may 
cause serious illness or death. 


Buy sturdy, well-made toys that 
will stand up under strenuous child 
play. Those that come apart or 
break easily may cause cuts and re- 
sult in infection. 

Choose toys suitable to the strength 
of the child. One too heavy for him 
to handle may cause an accident. 

Because there is great variation in 
the development of normal children, 
play equipment cannot always be se- 
lected entirely according to age. The 
following classifications will serve as 
a general guide. 

Many of the items have long-span 
play appeal. For instance, you may 
select blocks, dolls, miniature house- 
keeping tools, etc., for the small 
child and also choose them for his 
older sister or brother with equal 
success. 

Electrical toys of any type are un- 
safe for very young children. For 
older children, select those bearing 
the approval seal of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and inspect 
regularly for frayed cords or defects 
which may cause shock. Teaching the 
child how to play with electrical toys 
gives father a perfect excuse for tak- 
ing over the electric train! 














UP TO | YEAR OF AGE 
The main function of a toy for the 
infant is to attract his attention. 
Bright colors attract the eye; noise- 
making toys intrigue the ear; and 
different textures make touching and 
feeling a lot of fun. Choose things 
for him to look at, to feel, to chew, 
and to drop. They should be wash- 
able, and designed with no sharp 
edges to cut or scratch. Have toys 
large enough so that baby can’t swal- 
low them and with no small attach- 
ments to become loose and find their 
way into his mouth, nose, or ears. 
1. Brightly colored objects — hung 
where baby can see them. 
2. Squeak toys—rubber, or washable 
cloth. 
3. Rattles—sturdy and nonflammable. 
A poorly constructed rattle may 
come apart, freeing the little 
stones for the baby to put in his 
mouth. 
Washable stuffed dolls or animals 
—made of soft cloth or oilcloth 
and with embroidered eyes. (Re- 
move button eyes, if any, and em- 
broider colored ones in _ their 
place.) 
Colored balls—large, and painted 
with non-poisonous paint. 
6. Cups, or any smooth, nonbreakable 
object to chew on. 


~~ 


n 





1 TO 2 YEARS OF AGE 

This is the age when the child loves 
to investigate the world about him. 
Choose playthings which he can take 
apart and put back together again, 
and objects which he can move from 
one place to another. A toddler, like 
an infant, puts everything into the 
mouth, so avoid small toys which he 
may swallow, and those colored with 


poisonous paint. Select sturdy toys, 
not too large or heavy for his strength. 


1. Large blocks with rounded corners 
—smooth and free of rough spots 
and splinters. 


2. Stuffed dolls and animals—wash- 
able and with stitched eyes. 

3. Soft balls to throw. 

4. Nests of objects which fit together. 

5. Push-and-pull toys — with strings 
or rounded handles and no small 
parts to come loose. 

6. Large picture books—cloth or 
heavy paper. Be certain that there 
are no loose staples to scratch. 
(If cloth books are stapled, re- 
move staples and stitch along the 
fold.) 

7. Sand box—(sharp corners of box 
cut off and rounded) with appro- 
priate tools which are sturdy and 
rust-proof. Keep sand box covered 
when not in use and strain the 
sand frequently to eliminate sharp 
objects which might cut or scratch 
the child. 

8. Peg boards—large, bright-colored 
pegs. 

9. Small chairs and table—suitable 
to the child’s height. 





2 TO 3 YEARS OF AGE 

This is the age of exploration. Let 
the child experiment with his newly- 
found abilities by building with blocks 
and turning the pages of books. Give 
him playthings he can “do something 
with” rather than those which he 
merely observes. At this age he be- 
gins to enjoy playing with others, and 
toys which he can share will encour- 
age his social development. Beware 
of objects which may cut or scratch, 
pointed objects which may be dan- 
gerous to the eye, and small things 
which he may swallow. 


"ett Enew 


1. Large blocks which fit into one 

another. 

Wooden animals—smooth and 

with no sharp or pointed edges. 

Examine for loose nails or tacks. 

3. Kiddie cars or tricycles—sturdy, 
well balanced, and suitable to the 
child’s size. 

4. Finger paints— make paint of 

vegetable or fruit coloring so 

that the child will not be poi- 
soned if he should decide to drink 
some. 

Cars and wagons to push around. 

Choose sturdy ones which will not 

tip easily. 

6. Sand box and sand box tools. 

7. Miniature wheel barrows—stur- 
dily constructed and easy to 
wheel. 

8. Modeling clay. 

9. Rocking horse—sturdy, and low 
enough so that the child will not 
be hurt if he falls. 


oO 


10. Small furniture — right size for 
his height. 


11. Picture and coloring books. 





3 TO 4 YEARS OF AGE 

Even the baby likes to imitate 
others, but around the age of three, 
the child especially tries to mimic 
older brothers and sisters or grown- 
ups. He lives in a “let’s pretend” 
world and learns by doing. Give him 
playthings which encourage this 
make-believe spirit and help him 
learn to use his play equipment safely. 
Select substantial toys which will en- 
dure the wear and tear of active 
play. 


1. Small brooms and carpet sweep- 


ers — well constructed with 
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smooth handles. 


2. Toy telephone—sturdily construc- 
ted. 


3. Crayon and large paper—crayons 
should be nonpoisonous and large. 
Dolls—with simple, wrap-around 
clothes to put on and take off. 


Doll buggies and beds. 


6. Toy dishes large enough so that 
they cannot be put into the 
mouth. Should be made of ma- 
terial which will not produce 
sharp edges, if broken. 

7. Simple wooden puzzles — with 
parts large enough so that the 
child can’t swallow them. 

8. Miniature tools to use in the gar- 
den. They should be strong and 
well made and the child should 
be taught to use them safely and 
to store them away carefully 
where they cannot be stepped on 
or stumbled over. (Many parents 
prefer wooden rakes and hoes 
with dull edges while the child 
is learning.) 

9. Suitcases to pack and unpack. 
Be certain that there are no 
sharp edges to cut, and locks de- 
signed so they won’t pinch the 
fingers. 

10. Wading pool— water should be 
very shallow and play should be 
supervised. (A small child can 
drown in only a small amount of 
water.) 

11. Painting sets — nonpoisonous 
paint. An easel which is adjust- 
able to various heights will serve 
for many years. Brush should 
have short blunt handle. 


— 
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4 TO 6 YEARS OF AGE 
This is the beginning of the dra- 
matic and creative age. Youngsters 
(Continued on page 12) 





REDUCTION IN ST. LOUIS 
HOME ACCIDENT FATALITIES 

St. Louis will end the year with 
a reduction of approximately 30 per 
cent in its home accident fatalities 
as compared with the 1944 figure if 
the accident rate reported for the 
first 10 months of 1945 is maintained. 
Fatal home accidents in St. Louis 
have been reduced a total of 59 per 
cent in two years and approximately 
two-thirds since 1942. In 1942, the 
Greater St. Louis Safety Council be- 
gan an intensified home accident 
prevention program as a part of its 
expanded program. The result has 
certainly been highly successful. 


MINNEAPOLIS HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL SAFETY INSTITUTE 

The third annual safety institute, 
sponsored by the Greater Minneapolis 
Safety Council’s Women’s Division, 
was held in Minneapolis in October 
and had an attendance of about 300. 


Miss Mildred Almquist, a _ public 
health nurse, told about accident 
cases which she had encountered in 
her work and cited methods by which 
they might have been prevented. 

Chief Arthur P. Spottswood of the 
Minneapolis Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment, gave a very interesting, il- 
lustrated talk on the dangers of 
long-pile synthetic fabrics, some of 
which, he said, are readily flammable. 
He stated that on the occasions when 
it was possible to trace the sale of 
a garment made of such a fabric, he 
paid a visit to the store executives 
and explained the situation. In most 
cases, he added, stores realized their 
responsibility to their customers and 
agreed not to continue to handle such 
merchandise. 
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WHAT'S GOING ONT | 


Miss Eloise Davison of the New 
York Herald Tribune Home Institute 
gave the main speech of the day on 
the topic, “Safety in the Post-War 
Home.”’ She covered developments in 
homes and household equipment and 
their possible effect upon the safety 
of the family. 


MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE 
IN NEW YORK 
The New York State Department 
of Health announces the acquisition 
of the following films which may be 
of interest to our New York readers: 
CARE OF THE NEWBORN BABY 


(16 mm. sound only). Running timn® 


30 minutes. For use as a teaching ai 
in group instruction of mothers on 
care and feeding of babies and as an 
illustration of skillful demonstration 
technique to the public health nurse 
who is beginning to teach mothers. 

YOU CAN, TOO (16 mm. sound 
only). Running time 30 minutes. 
Describes entire procedure of canning 
vegetables and fruits in the home by 
pressure-cooker and hot-water-bath 
methods. 


IS HOME THE BEST 
PLACE FOR CHILDREN? 

The Dayton Safety Council reports, 
in its October bulletin, that 187 chil- 
dren under 4 years of age, and 192 
children between the ages of 5 and 
14, were injured in Dayton homes 
during July and August, 1945. 

These figures are available because 
of an interesting project undertaken 
by the Dayton Council’s Home Safety 












Committee, headed by Mrs. Louis E, 
Rosichan, in which Dayton nosita 4 
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cooperate with the Committee in ob- 
taining and disseminating monthly 
accident statistics. 


EDUCATION SPECIALISTS ON LOCAL 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT STAFFS 

The Subcommittee on Local Health 
Units, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, has recommended that about 
500 specialists in health education be 
appointed to serve the more populous 
of the 1,200 units of local health 
jurisdiction through which it believes 
local health service in Continental 
United States may be provided with 
economy and efficiency. 

According to the American Journal 
of Public Health (August, 1945), the 
committee has pointed out that the 
most effective health education is 
done by the public health nurse in 
her family visiting and community 
contacts, by the medical and dental 
clinician in his hygiene instructions 
and his interpretation of medical 
findings, and by the public health 
engineer in his interpretation of en- 
vironmental factors in personal and 
community hygiene. 


KENTUCKY STATE SAFETY 
CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT 

In October the Louisville Safety 
Council and 32 cooperating organi- 
zations sponsored a safety conference 
designed to present to the partici- 
pants the latest developments in safe 
practices and safety equipment. The 
conference included a complete pro- 
gram led by qualified speakers and 
an exhibit of displays presented by 
recognized manufacturers. The Louis- 
ville Safety Council expects to make 
this conference an annual affair. 
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AWARD FOR HOME SAFETY 
Manufacturers of home equipment, 
hardware, electrical appliances, and 
house furnishings have been invited 
to submit their products to Lewis & 
Conger, New York, to compete for 
the first “Annual Award for Home 
Safety.” The product selected for the 
award will be the one which appeals 
to the judges as most likely to con- 
tribute to safety in the home, either 
because it directly promotes safety 
or reduces the chances of an injury. 


OMAHA SAFETY MEETING 

The Omaha Safety Council held the 
second annual meeting of its Home 
Safety Clinic, in Omaha, October 17. 


Among the speakers were Miss 
Beatrice A. Patterson and Mr. 
Thomas Fansler of the National 


Safety Council staff. 

Omaha, for the past 10 years, has 
had an average of 55 home fatalities 
and 8,220 home injuries each year. 
The average annual cost of home ac- 
cidents during this period has been 
$1,205,600. 


ST. PAUL UNDERTAKES 
NEW ACCIDENT STUDY 

Mr. H. B. Thomas, secretary of the 
Safety Council of St. Paul and Ram- 
sey County, is now conferring with 
the Coroner and the City Health De- 
partment regarding a _ satisfactory 
method of securing monthly reports 
on accident fatalities in St. Paul. 
Once a procedure for securing such 
statistics is functioning, the council 
will know where, and with what fre- 
quency, home accidents are occur- 
ring, thus enabling it to concentrate 
its energies in those areas that need 
the most attention. 
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SAFE PLAY 


(Continued from page 9) 


love to play at dramatics, as well as 
continuing to pretend being grown- 
up. Since this age child will soon be 
learning to read and write, give him 
play equipment which will stimulate 
these interests. Provide adequate 
space for the child to play, both in- 
side and out, and help him put away 
his playthings so that they cannot be 
stumbled over by members of the 
family. 


1. Simple construction toys. 

2. Dolls and doll houses. 

3. Blackboard and dustless chalk. 
Modeling clay and art materials. 
Books with pictures and some 
large print. 

6. Small wash tub and board. 


7. Small iron and ironing board. The 
iron should not be too hot and 
the child learning to iron should 
wear a mitten to protect the 
hand. 


8. Table and chair or other furni- 
ture—appropriate to child’s size. 
Chairs which have a metal frame 
and plywood back and seat are 
sturdy, yet light-weight enough 
for the child to move easily. 


9. Skipping rope—teach child to 
skip rope on soft ground rather 
than hard surfaces. 


Scissors for cutting out pictures. 
A well-made, durable steel scis- 
sors with blunt ends is a good 
long-time investment. 


Out-door swings and playground 
equipment. Swings and station- 
ary play equipment may be firmly 
set 3 feet deep in concrete. Se- 
lect wooden equipment made of 
strong wood which does not 
splinter and metal equipment 
which is rust-proof. Inspect fre- 
quently for rough edges, loose 
bolts, worn ropes on swings, and 
other hazardous conditions which 
could cause an accident. 


Costumes dramatic 
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12. for play. 


Children love to “dress-up” but 
be certain that play clothes are 
made of fabrics which are not 
highly flammable. 








6 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE 


At this age the child is particu- 
larly interested in developing manip- 
ulative ability. Select playthings 
which will help to develop the child’s 
skills but avoid those which may 
cause an accident because they are 
too complicated for his ability. 


1. Simple games and puzzles. 
Dolls and doll houses. 
Sewing materials. 


Carpenter bench and well-con- 
structed tools. Select hammers 
of light weight and with rather 
large heads, securely fastened so 
that they won’t fly off. Allow 
the child to use sharp tools only 
under adult supervision. 


Books. 

Art materials. 

Construction sets. 

Sled. Teach child to use it safely. 


Roller skates — well-constructed 
and with ball-bearing action. A 
rubber shock-absorber under the 
front wheel shaft makes for ease 
in turning. Soft ankle pads pro- 
tect the ankles. Teach the child 
to skate safely and to put away 
his skates so that they will not 
rust or be left as tripping haz- 
ards. 


Equipment for playing store and 
house. 


Playground equipment. 


Kites — made of nonconductible 
material. Wire string may cause 
a shock if kite drops across a 
power line. Cotton string is 
safest but any string will conduct 
electricity if wet. Teach children 
always to fly kites away from 
electric wires. 
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8 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER 


From eight years of age and on 
into adolescence, the interests of the 
individual child vary considerably. 
Select play material which stimulates 
the various interests and encourages 
the development of speed and accu- 
racy. A background of safe play hab- 
its will enable the child to protect 
himself from accidents. 

1. Construction or model building 
sets. 

Carpenter bench and tools—new 
tools such as saws, drills, etc., 
may be added as the youngster 
learns to use them safely. 
Bicycle—well constructed. Should 
have reliable brakes and be right 
size for child. Teach child to 
ride safely. 
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SAVE THE COOK! 


(Continued from page 4) 


With happy youngsters underfoot 
and in and out of the kitchen, you 
must be especially careful of their 
safety. Delegate an older member of 
the family to entertain the young- 
sters in another part of the house 
while the cooking is under way. But 
even then, be constantly on the alert 
for a stray one who might wander 
into the kitchen to see ‘“what’s 
tasting.” 


Should you be lucky enough to find 
one of those miracle pressure sauce- 
pans among your Christmas gifts, be 
certain to read the instructions care- 
fully before you try it out. If it is 
equipped with a safety plug and has 
a cover which cannot be removed 





until pressure is reduced, you may be 
ure it is designed for your safety. 
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4. Hobby material—arts and crafts, 
photography, coin and stamp col- 
lections. 

5. Games. 


6. Electric train— select one ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and inspect frequently 
for defects. 

7. Sports equipment — tennis, base- 
ball, football. 


8. Musical instruments. 

9. Out-door playground equipment. 
10. Books. 

11. Gym equipment. 


Safe storage of play equipment 
should be planned while the child is 
young. Serious falls often result be- 
cause playthings are left scattered 
about the yard and house. If par- 
ents provide open shelves or a chest 
within reach of the child and help 
him put away playthings when play- 
time is over, many serious falls will 
be avoided. 

Frequent inspection of play equip- 
ment is also necessary. Check every 
play object carefully for defects 
which may cause accidents. If satis- 
factory repairs cannot be made, the 
article should be immediately dis- 
carded. 


HOME SAFETY THEATER TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE FROM N.S.C. 

Model for Safety shows what every 
housewife can do to make her kitchen 
safe; more accidents happen in the 
kitchen than in any other room. 

Little Things Count emphasizes 
the importance of being careful about 
the little things that cause falls, most 
numerous of all home accidents. 

These trailers are 35 mm. sound 
motion pictures on nitrate film espe- 
cially for theater use, running time 
about one minute. Also available in 
16 mm. size for showing at school, 
lodge, P.T.A. meetings, etc. Name of 
sponsoring organization may be in- 
serted at the end of the film. Prices 
furnished on request. 

Ask your theater manager to do 
his part in promoting community 
safety by running these trailers. 
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HOME-SCHOOL CO-OPERATION 
FOR SAFETY 


(Continued from page 3) 


But, you say, ‘‘Dad and I never had 
any instruction in safety. We do 
things the way our parents did.” 
That is just why it is important for 
you to learn the very best ways you 
can. Because “Little Mary” and 
“Little Jim” are going to act in their 
homes the way “Big Mary” and “Big 
Jim” do now. Here are some sug- 
gestions of ways in which you, as a 
parent, can help to unify the school 
and home instruction of the child: 


(1) If your school has a parent 


group which is affiliated with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, see that a safety study 


group is organized. Don’t forget to 
plan your meetings at a time when 
dad can come; he is a most important 
element in home safety. (For infor- 
mation about available manuals 
address The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 600 South 
Michiyan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) 


(2) If your school has not yet af- 
filiated with the National Congress, 
ask the principal to arrange a meet- 
ing on home safety for parents. The 
teachers might tell the group what 
they are teaching in regard to home 
safety. Some schools have had the 
pupils put on a home safety play for 
the parents which has been enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 


(3) Find 
being used to teach safety 
school and read them yourself. 


out what textbooks are 
in the 


(4) Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, talk the matter over with 
your children. Have them tell you 
what they are learning at school and 
how it applies to the improvement of 
your home. Some of the questions 
you might talk about are: 


If someone should slip in the 
bathtub, there is nothing for him 
to grab onto to keep from falling. 
What can be done about this 
situation ? 


Are there extra fuses of the 
right amperage (15 is generally 
correct for home usage) available 
where every member of the house- 
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hold can find them? 
understand how to replace a 
burned-out fuse ? 


Should there be an insutatin MD 


link on the pull chain on the bath- 
room light? Would a piece of cord 
do? 

Would some additional pot hold- 
ers be a good safety measure? 
When buying pot holders, how can 
mother tell which are safest? 


Could any scheme be devised 
which would keep everyone from 
being rushed in the morning? 


Do you all 


Would it be worth the expense 
to call in a carpenter to put a hand 
railing on the stairway? 

Before Grandmother’s proposed 
visit, is there anything we should 
do to make the home safer? 


Some of these questions may be 
pertinent to your home situation, 
some may not. Many others will 
come to mind once you, as a family, 
start looking for ways to increase the 
safety and the “liveableness” of your 
home. 


A real disagreement between hon 
and school may sometime arise. Such 
disagreement will do the child no 
harm; as a matter of fact, it will be 
beneficial if the relative merits of 
each point of view are objectively 
discussed, and the child left free to 
make his own decision. For example, 
mother might say: “That book you 
brought home from school yesterday 
said it is safer to cut away from one- 
self. I have tried peeling potatoes 
that way and it seems to me that I 
do not have sufficient control of the 
potato. That may be just because I 
have peeled toward myself for so 
many years. Suppose you try both 
ways and choose whichever is easier 
for you.” 


A safer home is only one of the 
outcomes of home-school cooperation. 
Home and school may start working 
together on the safety program and 
then soon, to the great benefit of the 
child, cooperate in many other 
phases. And the last value, but far 
from least, will be the family unity 
gained by working together and solv- 
ing successfully a family problem. 


HOME 
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. AND STAY AWHILE! What 
better way to show a hearty wel- 
come than a reception closet planned 
for the comfort of your guests? 


The closet shown below has been 
designed with ample space (24 inches 
in depth) for the wraps of friends 
who drop in, and also for the use 
of the entire family. There are strong 
hangers for coats; a line of pull-down 
hat racks on the shelf above keeps 
hats in apple-pie order. A low clothes 
pole makes it easy for children to 
put away their own clothing. Special 
compartments hold gloves, scarves, 
and rubbers. The pull-out drawer, 
operating on ball-bearing rollers, is 
convenient and easy for a child to 
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JAKE OFF YOUR HAT... 


use as a downstairs storage space for 
his favorite toys. 


Space has been borrowed on the 
back of closet doors for a practical 
umbrella stand and for hat racks for 
both grownups and children. There is 
a handy make-up compartment with 
a mirror above to save trips upstairs 
for last-minute nose powdering. 


Give atmosphere to your closet by 
using bright wallpaper or paint and 
gay shelf edgings. 


The shape and size of your en- 
trance-hall closet will determine its 
arrangement. A large closet may be 
planned to hold additional things 
such as card tables and games. 
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WHO'S WHO 


ta frome 
S. 


— safety is the “completely 

absorbing” hobby of Mrs. George 
W. Welles, Jr. And the fact that she 
has three sons under the age of five 
doesn’t deter her from devoting an 
amazing amount of time and energy 
to this interest. 

Mrs. Welles is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Duluth Women’s 
Institute, the city’s most representa- 
tive woman’s organization, with a 
membership of some 3,000. Since the 
Institute has, as one of its main func- 
tions, the promotion of civic activi- 
ties, it seemed the logical group to 
integrate all home safety activities 
of the various other organizations in 
the city. Consequently, such organi- 
zations are represented on the Home 
Safety Committee of the Duluth 
Women’s Institute—-a committee that 
cooperates, as well, with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s Traffic and In- 
dustrial Safety Committee. For the 
first two years of its existence, Mrs. 
Welles was the chairman of this 
Home Safety Committee, represent- 
ing the Junior League on it and act- 
ing as a sort of liaison member at 
Chamber of Commerce safety meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Welles first became actively 
interested in safety about ten years 
ago, serving as chairman of a Wom- 
en’s Safe Driver’s School sponsored 
by the Police Traffic Department of 
Duluth and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The school was highly suc- 
cessful and resulted, among other 
things, in Mrs. Welles’s being made 
an honorary member of the Duluth 
Police Department! 


MRS. GEORGE W. WELLES, JR. 


The next year she became the first 
woman member of the St. 


Louis 
County Safety Council, thereby open 


ing the way for others to follow. 
There are now several women in the 
Council. 


When it became apparent that 
home safety work in Duluth should 
be taken over by a women’s group 
which would work along with in- 
dustrial and traffic safety groups, the 
opportunity to become one of the 
civic committees of the Duluth Wom- 
en’s Institute presented itself. 


Under the Institute’s leadership, 
the home safety program continues 
to expand. A home accident survey 
in two Duluth hospitals is under way, 
providing valuable information to 
guide the conduct of the program. 


Mrs. Welles at present is greatly 
interested in promoting home safety 
through the use of good store-win- 
dow displays using two 30-inch grem- 
lin dolls, ‘“Hap-Hazard’” and “Miss 
Hap,” to tell the safety stories. 


“Our successful activities are the 
result of collective hard work on the 
part of all those interested in home 
safety,” says Mrs. Welles. 
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